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The Return to the Land. By JULES Meline. Preface by 
Justin McCarthy. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1907. 
— xxv, 240 pp. 

This book is a translation of Le Retour a la terre, published in 1905. 
In the first four chapters (originally entitled La Surproduction indus- 
trielle) the author traces the rapid growth of industry in various 
countries, and concludes that this mad race for industrial supremacy 
has brought about over-production, crowded the cities with idle men 
and women and depopulated the country districts. The remaining six 
chapters, entitled respectively, " The Return to the Land," " State Aid," 
"Village Life," " Artisans and Peasants," "The Present Condition of 
Agriculture," "The Colonies," " Agrarian Socialism," he devotes to a 
discussion of the phenomena which give the book its title. 

It is a fascinating title, and Mr. McCarthy's glowing preface leads 
one to expect not only entertainment but enlightenment, while the 
eminence and charming personality of its author prejudices the reviewer 
in the book's favor. It is, therefore, with regret that he records his 
disappointment. While many things that are true are told in a charm- 
ing manner, so many things are told that are not true, that one seeking 
information is likely to be led astray. The book is that of a rhapsodist 
rather than of a scientific thinker. There is lack of perspective , and 
the author seems to have no consistent economic theory on which to 
base his arguments. 

He insists that owing to over-production, industry is on the decline, 
while agriculture is on the rise. Yet at the time the translator was put- 
ting these words into English, manufacturers were scouring the world 
for iron, many mills were closing down for want of raw material, and 
others, with orders booked for months ahead, were working day and 
night to satisfy the demand for manufactured articles ; while on the 
other hand southern agricultural France was in a state of revolt as a 
result of over-production of wine, and in England, the United States 
and Germany farmers were organizing to limit their output. 

An avowed protectionist, M. Meline laments that the high tariff on 
raw material has crippled French manufacture ; but he overlooks the 
fact that the high tax on foreign feed-stuffs stands in the way of the 
development of the French dairy industry. 

The author tells us that the rural population of France has declined 
one-half since 1862, and suggests remedies which are quite in keeping 
with the tone of the book. He cites measures taken by other countries, 
but usually fails to discover how far they have been effective. For ex- 
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ample, only one unacquainted with the facts would attribute any far- 
reaching social effects to the English small-holdings act or to the home- 
stead exemption acts of our states. 

Due attention is given to the development of cooperation among 
French farmers and to the important activity of the syndicats, but no 
mention is made of the splendid work of agricultural enlightenment 
carried on through the departmental professors of the present govern- 
ment. The author advocates that the country people should be edu- 
cated to appreciate " the beauties of nature and the advantages of life 
in the fields," while in another place he tells us that " the agricultural- 
ist will always be obliged to rise before dawn and work till after sunset." 

Clinging to ideals that have passed away, the author fails to under- 
stand that one can no longer damn a cause by calling it socialistic. His 
treatment of the strike of agricultural laborers in the south of France is 
the case in point. He condemns the strikers and accuses them of lack 
of patriotism because they revolt against their frightful conditions. He 
fails to see that it is the beginning of new things, and that while the 
socialists seem to have had little to do with the uprising, it would have 
been no discredit to them if they had. 

Jesse E. Pope. 

New York City. 



